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coal for charcoal, the fuel which has heretofore been used in 
that State in the manufacture of iron, and of which the sup- 
ply must constantly diminish as the forests disappear, was 
a most judicious measure. The objects contemplated by it 
have been completely achieved. Anthracite is now used with 
success in Pennsylvania in all the processes, by which iron is 
extracted from the native ore, and converted into articles ready 
for the market. 

In England, and on the continent of Europe, coke has here- 
tofore been generally employed in the smelting of iron. Abor- 
tive attempts to use anthracite with cold blast were formerly 
made in Pennsylvania, in Wales, and in France. It was not 
until the year 1837, when hot blast was substituted for cold, that 
any considerable success crowned the attempts to use anthracite 
in that process. Besides the saving of expense thus effected, the 
quality of the iron produced has been improved. Mr. Crane 
stated, at the meeting of the British Association for the year 
1837, that iron, manufactured with anthracite and hot blast at 
the Yngscedwin iron works, k in South Wales, had been found to 
be stronger than any ever before smelted at those works. 

Professor Johnson describes a great variety of experiments 
relating to the use of anthracite in the manufacture of iron, 
which, together with his deductions from them, possess great 
value for those persons who are practically engaged in that 
business. The latter part of his book is devoted to the subject 
of the evaporative power of anthracite, and contains, in addi- 
tion to much other valuable matter, accounts of very laborious 
and carefully conducted experiments by Mr. A. A. Hayes, of 
Roxbury, and Dr. S. L. Dana and. Mr. James B. Francis, of 
Lowell, of great importance in relation to the economical gen- 
eration of steam. It is but an act of justice to add, that Pro- 
fessor Johnson's book is a beautiful specimen of the typography 
for procuring which the publishers are already so advanta- 
geously known. 



13. — Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By William Mother- 
well. Boston : William D. Ticknor. 1841. 16mo. 
pp. 220. 

This elegant reprint of Motherwell will be welcomed by all 
the lovers of poetry among us. Some of the poems contained 
in this volume are very remarkable productions. The writ- 
er's mind seems to have been deeply imbued with the pe- 
culiar spirit of northern literature, which he has reproduced 
with singular beauty and effect, though somewhat softened by 
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the elegances of modern civilization. The bold, daring, ab- 
rupt character of the old Scaldic and ballad poetry, seems to 
have taken full possession of his genius. The editor, with 
a true appreciation of Motherwell's peculiar turn, remarks ; 
" In his Scandinavian poetry, the spirit of an ancient Scald 
seems in truth to peal forth. The notes are not those of a soft 
lute, from silken string or silver wire, but are tones wrung from 
one of their own rude harps, sinew-strung, whose measures are 
marked by the sword-struck shield, and whose pauses are filled 
by the shout of the warrior or the roar of the keel-cleft wave." 
It is to subjects such as are most of those treated by the Muse 
of Motherwell, that the Anglo-Saxon part of our English lan- 
guage is most happily adapted. The poet has not failed to 
perceive this, and to use, to a great extent, the short, sharp, 
and ringing words, which have come down to us from our blue- 
eyed and light-haired Saxon ancestors. With what spirit- 
stirring effect this has been done, the reader will see in " The 
Battle-flag of Sigurd." Take a few lines as an illustration ; 

"Nor swifter from the well-bent bow 

Can feathered shaft be sped, 
Than o'er the ocean's flood of snow 

Their snorting galleys tread. 
Then lift the can to bearded lip, 

And smite each sounding shield, 
Wassaile ! to every dark-ribbed ship, 

To every battle-field ! " — pp. 19, 20. 

" The wooing song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim," — whose very 
name, like a handsome face, must have been a letter of recom- 
mendation to the "Bright Maiden of Orkney," — is another 
happy and vigorous imitation of the old northern poetry. We 
give the conclusion, by way of encouragement to all faint-hearted 
suitors, to remember the old proverb which applies to their case; 

" Away and away then, 
I have thy small hand ; 
Joy with me, — our tall bark 
Now bears toward the strand ; 
I call it the Raven, 
The wing of black night, 
That shadows forth ruin 
O'er islands of light : 
Once more on its long deck, 
Behind us the gale, 
Thou shalt see how before it 
Great kingdoms do quail ; 
Thou shalt see then how truly, 
My noble-souled maid, 
The ransom of kings can 
Be won by this blade. 
So bravely Jarl Egill did soothe the pale trembler. 
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" Ay, gaze on its large hilt, 
One wedge of red gold ; 
But doat on its blade, gilt 
With blood of the bold. 
The hilt is right seemly, 
But nobler the blade, 
That swart Velint's hammer 
With cunning spells made ; 
I call it the Adder, 
Death lurks in its bite, 
Through bone and proof-harness 
It scatters pale light. 
Fair daughter of Einar, 
Deem high of the fate 
That/makes thee, like this blade, 
Proud Egill's loved mate ! 
So Jarl Egill bore off Torf Einar's bright daughter." 

— pp. 36, 37. 



14. — Theory of Teaching, ivith a few Practical Illustrations. 
By a Teacher. Boston : E. P. Peabody. 1841. 
12mo. pp. 128. 

It is stated in an introductory note to this pamphlet, that 
"these letters are part of a real correspondence, begun in 
order to systematize the writer's own theory and practice. 
The position of governess was assumed, as the most favorable 
one for carrying out completely her ideas on education." 
Works on education have become so abundant, that we rarely 
look into a new volume upon so threadbare a theme, with 
any expectation, either of interest, or novelty, or instruction. 
But no one can read this little book without finding himself in 
the presence of a mind ampjy able to furnish him with all 
three. What we are most struck with, in reading these delight- 
ful letters, is the rare union they display of genius and com- 
mon sense. The power of style which the writer possesses 
is remarkable. Her English flows in a copious stream of 
happily chosen phraseology, at once finished and eloquent. 
An imagination, that frequently kindles into poetry, gives a 
brilliant coloring to discussions of the dry details upon the art 
of teaching, while the deep sympathies of her womanly heart 
animate them with a humane spirit, better than eloquence, 
better than poetry. These pages not only show an original 
genius, but a rich and polished literary cultivation ; they 
are embellished with illustrations very felicitously applied 
from various departments of elegant letters. They show a 



